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EDITORIAL. 


It has now been definitely arranged that the Conference of the 
Library Association will take place in the week beginning September 
6th. Leeds has an old-time reputation for hospitality and civic 
pride, and there is every reason to believe that from the library 
point of view also the Conference will be one of the most interesting 
and productive of recent years. It will appeal strongly to the 
whole of this generation of librarians from the fact that the President- 
elect is Dr. Henry Guppy, the veteran Librarian of the John Rylands 
Library, who in the old days, when he was editor of The Library 
Association Record, gave perhaps greater stimulus than any man 
of his day to the young library worker to educate and equip himself 
for finer library service. It may be that under its present able 
editor the Library Association Record is approaching the quality 
which it possessed under Dr. Guppy. We doubt whether it has sur- 
passed or can surpass that quality. It ishoped,we understand,that the 
main subjects for discussion will-be those which arose out of Principal 
Grant Robertson’s Inaugural Address at Birmingham last year. 
Libraries and citizenship is a subject with many phases and pos- 
sibilities. We hope that the Council will give us the opportunity 
to explore many of its avenues. 
* * * 

One of the difficulties of the Conference this year has been to 
arrange a date convenient to the President-elect and officers, as 
this year sees the jubilee celebration of the American Library 
Association which some of our officers and other representatives, 
including Mr. Pitt and Mr. Powell, are attending. Frankly we are 
delighted with this reaching out to our colleagues in America. We 
have sometimes been critical of Americans and American methods, 
and if they had retorted that part of our criticism arises out of our 
envy of their better conditions we will not say that they would 
have been entirely wrong. The fact is that American librarianship 
is at least fifty years ahead of British so far as technical progress is 
concerned, although we yield nothing to them in scholarship. The 
American librarian as we know him (or, perhaps more often, her) 
is a cordial, enthusiastic, energizing personality. Contact with 
such people is a tonic and the more we can bring it about the better 
for everybody concerned. 

We wish our American brethren a joyous celebration of their 
fifty-years-old Association. 
* * 

Our attention has been drawn to a meeting which is to be held 
at the end of this month at the instance of the Poplar Library 
Authority to consider again wed yer gem of binding books for 
libraries by direct labour as a t of co-operation between the 
local authorities. Co-operation, as we showed last month, is a 
matter that should receive the most sympathetic consideration of 
everyone concerned, and wherever there is advantage to be gained 
by it an attempt should be made to over-ride smaller doubts and 
difficulties. The question of binding by a co-operative establish- 
ment, however, is a singularly difficult one. It lines on not with 
co-operative cataloguing, classification and similar matters, but 
with co-operative book making, that is to say, it would mean that 
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local authorities take on jointly what is really a trade concern. 
We doubt the wisdom of it. The problems that arise are manifold, 
the main ones being the effect of the removal of competition, the 
apportionment of work, and who would exercise control as 
effective as is now obtained by the private binder or by the indi- 
vidual library which has its own bindery. We do not wish, however, 
to pre-judge the matter more than is necessary, and the Conference 
may be productive of some useful suggestions. 
* 

We regret to record on another page the loss of Mr. Reginald 
G. Williams. He had done much work for the profession and his 
enthusiasm for and interest in it were known to many. He will be 
specially regretted by a large circle of colleagues in the Lancashire 
district, although his life work had a wider influence. 

* * 

We are publishing an article on a special type of library this 
month. As the writer on prison libraries tells us, he writes from 
personal and practical experience. We think that makes for a 
point of view which it is very desirable that we should possess. 

* * 


We should like to draw attention to the fascinating book by 
F. J. Hudleston called Warriors in Undress. The author is 
librarian of the War Office, and writes with such gusto about it 
that one may almost be forgiven for concluding that he is an 
amateur rather than a professional librarian of long standing. He 
has excellent jokes about the librarian in undress, and a very 
foolish one about the Decimal Classification, which he does not 
understand ; and, indeed, the whole book is one that we can 
commend to the notice of librarians as a work of a sprightly and 
ingenious member of the craft. 

That the American citizen believes in education for himself 
as well as for his children is indicated by the fact that more than 
50,000 copies of serious reading courses have been purchased from 
the American Library Association within the last few months. 
The Association’s ‘‘ Reading with a Purpose” courses are in 
use in cities large and small, in manufacturing towns, farming 
communities, universities, and high schools. “ Biology,” by 
Vernon Kellogg ; ‘‘ Some Great American Books,” by Dallas Lore 
Sharp; “Ears to Hear: a Guide for Music Lovers,” by Daniel 
Gregory Mason; “Conflicts in American Public Opinion,” by 
Wilham Allen White and Walter E. Myer, are some of these courses 
which have been appearing one a month since last June. Each 
course consists of a brief introduction prepared by a specialist 
in the subject and a short list of books he recommends for con- 
secutive reading. The courses are being published by the American 
Library Association as a part of their adult education programme. 
Many new subjects are to be added. Lorado Taft will prepare a 
course on the appreciation of sculpture; William F. Russell a 
course on education ; Frank Williams, “‘ Mental Hygiene” ; Mar- 

erite Wilkinson, “‘ Recent English and American Poetry” ; 
erbert Adams Gibbons, “ Contemporary History.” 
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PRISON LIBRARIES 


By Netiey Lucas. 
Author of : 
“ The Autobiography of a Crook.” T. Fisher Unwin. | Ng 
“Crooks: Confessions.” Hurst and Blackett. 
“Criminal Paris.” Hurst and Blackett. 


Tue popular fallacy concerning books to which prisoners have 
access is that they are composed for the greater part of stedgy 
“* goody-goody "’ books carefully selected by the Prison Chaplain to 

“uplift” his charges. Prison libraries as a rule have as great a 
selection of books as the average Public Library “ outside,” in fact 
from what I know of Public Libraries the Prison Library i is often 
better equipped. 

All books presented or bought for prison libraries are nec 
inspected by the Chaplain, but anything which does not deal wi 
crime and immorality is allowed to circulate. Prison Chaplains as 
a rule are broad minded but I should like to quote a little incident 
which I witnessed in the prison library of one of London’s prisons. 

One of the prisoner librarians was glancing through a bound 
magazine which has recently been presented to the library and 
happened to be admiring the photograph of a dancer in an artistic 

when the Chaplain walked up behind him and seeing the 
illustration straightway tore the page from the magazine as being 
unfit to be circulated amongst his charges. He was somewhat taken 
aback, however, when the prisoner from whom he had taken the 
magazine, quietly addr him with “ Honi soit qui mal y pense, 
Sir.” The Chaplain retired, and did not visit the Library for some 
days! Such occurrences are the exception to the rule, however. 

The number of books in prison libraries vary according to the 
number of prisoners the prison will accommodate. The number is 
gauged thus. No prisoner can be sentenced to serve a sentence of 
more than two years in a Local Prison, and as each prisoner is allowed 
to have two fiction books and two educational books from the library 
per week, it is worked out so that there are a sufficiency of books in 
the library for the complement of prisoners to have for a period of 
two years, without having to have the same books twice. 

Of course, the majority of prisoners do not serve two years, but 
the library is kept up to a number, so that should such an even- 
tuality occur, there will be enough books to go round. In Convict 
Prisons the number is necessarily larger. Dartmoor Convict Prison, 
which has the finest prison library in the British Isles, contains over 
5,000 volumes, but Sing Sing Penitentiary in America, has the 
largest prison library in the world, being of over 75,000 
volumes, the majority of which have been sent voluntarily to the 
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Within the last few years the inmates of English prisons, 
serving sentences of any length, have been allowed to have books 
sent in to them to the number of three a week by their friends in the 
outside world. To prevent wealthy prisoners having an advantage 
over their less fortunate fellows, however, such books have to take 
the place of books issued from the prison library, the only advantage 
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gained being that a prisoner is thus able to have his favourite 

authors instead of those the librarian chooses to give him. Books 

sent into prisoners become the property of the prison library when 

the owner has finished with them. It will thus be seen that the 

— of this privilege is an economic way of replenishing prison 
raries. 

Reading is the only recreation prisoners have, accordingly 
books become a tremendous significance in their lives. They are 
discussed sotto voce during exercise in chapel and during labour, and 
book changing day is one of the most looked forward to events of 
the week. Prisoners are not allowed to enter the library itself and 
choose their books. The official librarian and his prisoner assistants 
tour the cells with a tray full of books, which they issue generally 
during labour hours when the prisoner is out of his cell. The lib- 
rarian respects the wishes and mental capacity of each prisoner as 
far as possible. Prisoners are allowed to see a catalogue of all books 
in the library and can note for them by their numbers. Books thus 
noted for are issued to them when returned by another prisoner 
to the library, but if several prisoners have noted for one particular 
book, each prisoner receives it in rotation of his noting. This notin, 
for books is a useful gauge as to the popularity of certain books an 
authors, and during the time it fell to my lot to work in a prison 
library I make careful study of these preferences which make an 
interesting study, both to the psychologist and the bibliophile. 

If I detail those authors who are more popular than some others, 
I do so with apologies to those not Poameal  ¢ by the inmates of His 
Majesty’s prisons. Should they read this article, I hope that they 
will concede that I am stating facts only. 

Who would you think was the prisoners’ favourite author? I 
have studied only the likes and dislikes of the inmates of Wormwood 
Scrubbs Prison, but these can be taken for an indication of most 
other prisons. The most popular author in Wormwood Scrubbs 
Prison was undoubtedly Phillips Oppenheim, with Sax Rohmer as a 
close second. The books of these two authors were always in a 
dilapidated condition and having to be renewed or substituted. 
Sax Rohmer’s “ Dr. Fu-Manchu ” became a rag within the first six 
weeks it was in circulation, and more than one prisoner suffered 
punishment for Jending it surreptitiously to another prisoner during 
a week. It is a punishable offence to exchange books with another 
prisoner. Books must be kept by one prisoner for a week and 
delivered back to the librarian. Surreptitious exchange does 
undoubtedly go on amongst quick readers, but as I have said, it 
makes the culprits liable to three days close confinement on a diet 
of bread and water and the loss of remission of sentence. 

But to continue the popularity of authors, the following are 
favoured in. this order :—Conan le, William Le Queux, Dickens, 
Victor Hugo, O. Henry, * i en Poe, Stacy Aumonier, John 
Galsworthy, Jack London. I forgot to put firstly Edgar Rice Bur- 
rough’s, whose “‘ Tarzan of the Apes ” and successive books created 
a furore in most prisons. 

In Wormwood Scrubbs Prison Li , the books of E. Temple 
Thurston, Compton Mackenzie, Marie i, Marion Crawford, 


Mrs. Henry Wood and several others, were seldom asked for 
some strange reason. 

It is difficult to account for the popularity of some books. A 
prisoner will read a book and will advise his pals to read it, and in a 
short time the whole prison will be whispering the book and requests 
for it will pour in on the librarian. Joseph Conrad, after visiting 
Wormwood Scrubbs Prison, presented a complete set of his books to 
the library and for some extraordinary reason they were scar 
read at all by the prisoners—they did not appeal to the peculiar 
mentality of the criminal, I suppose. 

Authors may be gratified to know that perhaps their books are 
the means of helping many an unfortunate prisoner to forget his 
predicament by becoming oblivious to his surroundings in those 
created by the author in his story. It is possible to merge oneself 
into a book so much as to forget even the uncongenial atmosphere 
of a prison cell, for I have done it myself. 


A NEW BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLASSIFICATION. 


SOME PRELIMINARY CHAPTERS (Continwed). 
By Lionet R. McCotvin. 


VII. 
TuIs paper is devoted to a brief discussion of notation in general 
and that of this classification in particular. 

Mr. Sayers says that “the conditions that a good classification 
notation must fulfil are these: it must be simple, it must be brief 
and it must be flexible,” and that “the simplicity of the notation is 
clearly connected with,and to some extent dependent upon, its brevity.” 

We may expand these statements, however. The ideal nota- 
tion should present the briefest average symbol. Clearly minute 
classification involves long symbols. The test is whether the 
classification of any given number of different subjects involves 
or does not involve the frequent use of symbols of a certain length. 
It must be remembered that the notation is only one of the causes 
of long symbols ; the other is badly constructed and badly spaced 
schedules—the cause of many long Dewey numbers. Nevertheless, 
the character of the notation is the deciding factor since this deter- 
mines the maximum of places possible with a given length of symbol. 
Thus it is impossible to have more than 999 places with a three- 
figure symbol; in other words, it is impossible, with the most 
suitably prepared schedules, to classify more than 999 different 
subjects without using four figures. On the other hand, three 
letters will provide for 17,576 places. If the length of the symbol, 
were the only factor one would prefer letters only. 

But it is not the only factor. We must consider simplicity. 
We must choose also a symbol which the eye can perceive i 
and the voice (either the spoken voice or the “ mental” voice) can 
speak easily and quickly. As in ordinary speech we are accustomed 
to long series of figures, these are easy to pronounce ; but we cannot 
pronounce, saving separately, long series of letters. The figures 
“go together’ and the letters do not. Therefore, if we had to 
choose a “‘ pure’ notation on the grounds of simplicity we should 
prefer one of figures. 
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The best method is, however, one of compromise—a mixed 
notation. This gives the greatest simplicity possible without 
sacrificing brevity. Indeed, | am of the opinion that a well-chosen 
mixed notation can be even simpler than a pure figure notation ; 
such tests as it has been possible to apply support this opinion. 

When selecting the type of mixed notation we must decide 
the order and number of the figures and letters respectively. For 
instance, with four symbols we could have IABC, A123, ABI2, 
ABCI, 12AB, 123A, AIAB, or Al2B. A four-unit symbol is 
selected for the example as a three-unit symbol is inadequate, 
whereas a good four-unit one should suffice for ninety-nine per cent. 
of the requirements of the average library. Which of these shall 
be chosen ? 

In the first place, a letter should be the first as this gives a 
long base (see later). It is much easier to perceive and speak two 
figures than either two letters or three of either. Consequently 
the next two units should be figures. Moreover, the nature of 
things is such that the smaller the genus the greater are its species 
likely to be ; or, in other words, we are more likely to want places 
for 26 sub-sub-divisions than for 26 main divisions of our main 
classes. Therefore the fourth unit should be a letter rather than 
a figure. 

So the symbol selected as best meeting all requirements is 
one composed of one letter, two figures and one letter, ¢.g., B64Z. 
The schedules, as prepared, seldom exceed a four-unit symbol, 
and it is believed that, saving for special purposes, it should not 
be necessary to go beyond this. When the need arises, however, 
the special circumstances will dictate the nature of the following 
units. Generally a second letter will be most useful as the fifth 
unit ; occasionally a figure will be preferable. If we were to have 
an unusual special collection involving more than five symbols 
probably the clearest method would be to recommence the sequence 
thus : B64Z72A, etc. The spacing and arrangement of the schedules 
has, however, been carefully designed to obviate the need for more 
than four units. 

Flexibility is a very important factor. This notation is clearly 
as flexible as any other. I think, however, that we cannot be satisfied 
with the flexibility of a notation which only allows us to add new 
subjects, etc., by giving them further sub-division numbers (see 
Mr. Sayers’ Intro. to Lib. Classn., p. 75). Experience shows that, 
if new subjects and modifications are to be given not only appro- 
priate proximity to related subjects but also their proper relative 
importance, we must be able to insert new main sub divisions, and 
the like, as well. 

This can only be possible if we refrain from using up all our 
numbers. Spaces—t.e., symbols which are not allocated to a 
subject—must be left at the most likely places. This has been 
done in the Library of Congress Scheme and it is done in this. 

The number of main classes is also important. Mr. Sayers 
ee out that “there are not actually more main classes in the 

xpansive than in the Decimal scheme; there are really only ten 
in each; but Cutter éveats as main classes subjects which are divisions 
in the Decimal scheme.” This is true, but it does not imply that 
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there are naturally ten and only ten main classes in the universe 
of classifiable things. As a matter of fact one could, with little 
fear of controversy, reduce Dewey’s ten to nine by combining 
language and literature. The number of main classes that anyone 
sees in nature depends upon his viewpoint and his definition of 
the term. Bacon saw only three, Brown (theoretically) only four. 

What really matters is that, in order to secure balance and 
brevity of symbol, the main classes (so far as notation is concerned) 
should be represented by roughly equal bodies of literature. They 
should, of course, be true main classes in the sense that they embrace 
distinct whole sections of knowledge, and the number of books 
which could belong to two main classes should be relatively almost 
negligible. On the whole, however, the fewer the main classes 
adopted the more divergent in “ volume ”’ will they be, and the 
more numerous the better proportioned can they be made. Thus 
Dewey’s 400 class is very small and his 900 very large, whereas a 
better balance is secured in, say, the Library of Congress scheme 
when the one 900 class is (roughly speaking) quite naturally split 
up into five main classes (C, D, E, F and G). The alphabetical 
base used in this scheme is adapted to provide the maximum of 
balance without in any arbitrary way bisecting genuine main 
classes. 

One further point must be considered—the memory aids, or 
mnemonic features, to which so much attention has been given. 
These have undoubted value ; but this value has often been much 
exaggerated—or rather the idea has been abused. One cannot 
consistently sub-divide with a view to mnemonic aids and remain 
scientific and practical. The mnemonic system involves a stand- 
ardised method of sub-division and, just as the same form divisions 
are not equally suitable for all classes, the requirements of each 
dividing process are different. When such memory aids naturally 
arise out of the material to be classified they are used ; elsewhere 
they are not forced upon the scheme. 

In conclusion we may be permitted to recapitulate the chief 
reasons why this scheme is put forward. It is deliberately designed 
to meet the requirements of the public library ; though it can be 
adapted to serve any special needs it aims at giving as much detail 
as the average public library, on the one hand, is likely to need, and, 
on the other, should show if it is to be adequately classified. It 
has regard for the nature of books, is comprehensive, up to date, 
and scientific. It is well balanced and involves the use of the 
shortest possible symbol. And, so far as is possible, it is free from 
ambiguity—one might almost say, “ fool proof.” A wise classifier 
once said that the art of classification was to discover exactly 
what a book was about and to whom it was going to be most useful. 
If, he continued, the classifier had any further difficulty the fault 
was not his but that of the man who constructed the schedules. 
So it is wrong to say that any scheme is fool proof since it is a skilful 
classifier who can practise the Fine Art. To such a practitioner, 
however, it is heart-breaking to know the exact subject of, and the 
exact reader for, a succession of books and yet not to be able to 
find, because of the deficiencies of the schedules, proper places for 
them. It is one of the chief aims of the present compiler to reduce 
such disappointments. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, 

If I were like the earnest students of So-and-So’s treatise 
on ‘ How to make your fortune as a free lance ” and really realised 
that ideas are money I would have a little note-book in my pocket 
with pages headed “Notes for Callimachus,” ‘‘ Notes for 
Eratosthenes,”’ etc. Then I should obviate the brain wracking that 
this letter involves. I am starting to write it but—so far—I have 
no idea what it will be about. 

Let us begin with the 

ABERYSTWYTH AFFAIR. 

It seems pregnant with texts. I know nothing of the circumstances 
or persons concerned. I have been to Aberystwyth, but, alas, 
I have never seen the Public Library there. So I am speaking 
generally. One cannot do otherwise without the fullest knowledge 
of the inside history of the affair. One thing, however, does strike 
me. This man is acting “ on his own.” Be he right or wrong there 
doesn't seem to be anyone to back him up or advise him. He is, 
it seems, jeopardising his personal position in the interests of his 
public and of the library movement. Yet we others, who also have 
at heart the interests of the public and the library movement, have 
not gone to his aid—rather shall I say, probably we cannot go to 
his aid. All this discloses a need—“ a much felt need,” to quote 
the phrase applied in a current annual report to the “ two stall 
urinal ” constructed at a branch. If I am rude it is because I hold 
strong opinions about such things. 

All over England there are public libraries which disgrace the 
name. They are due to one or any of several causes—a bad librarian, 
a timid librarian, a committee with no appreciation of what a library 
should be and no aim but to spend as little money as possible, and 
a public that doesn’t know what a library should be. Bad librarians 
are impossible with good committees, and timid librarians are 
turned, by bad committees, into bad librarians. Bad committees 
are tolerated by ratepayers who are ignorant in library matters. 
Good librarians can do much to convert bad committees, but, in 
the first place how much they can effect depends upon their relative 
virtues, and, in the second place, bad committees are seldom likely 
nod conversion by appointing good librarians, who cost money 
and have 
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UNCOMFORTABLE IDEAs. 

What can we do to improve matters ? Our first duty is to help 
the good man in revolt ; the second to give people some standard 
of comparison. Not much can be attempted in either way ; should 
we not, however, try to achieve that little ? 

Take the case of an average librarian who finds his efforts to 
convert a retrograde committee useless, who decides that if he goes 
any further he'll be sacked. It would be very encouraging to such 
a man and useful to his public if he could go—in quite an unofficial 
personal spirit—to someone able and willing to advise him, and, 
ed to help him. Such a librarian is in a very awkward position 
an 
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Tact 


would be essential. The most foolish thing possible would be for 
him to say, with a trade union (or employers’ union) spirit, “ we 
are having a dispute. Let us have arbitration.” A public official 
cannot dispute with his authority. I suggest something much more 
moderate. It should be recognised procedure for any librarian 
so placed to ask the Library Association to appoint two or three 
referees—sound men of experience and standing, one of them 
preferably a committeeman. These would visit the district, study 
the situation and advise. The fault may be with the librarian, 
when they would tell him so and give him the benefit of their 
experience ; if it was with the committee they would decide whether 
or not they could tackle the committee without making matters 
worse. If the committee were unapproachable either the matter 
would end there or the Library Association could turn its attention 
to the public. 

Why not? The L.A. should be prepared to organise local 
meetings, distribute propaganda material, and generally stimulate 
interest in any district where the library movement is backward. 
It is one of its purposes to promote the adoption of the Libraries 
Acts. Now that adoption is practically universal this function 
must develope into that of seeing that the adoption is adequately 
substantiated. Of course, in such a dispute as that mentioned 
before, the local librarian should take no part in any L.A. propa- 
ganda. The more frequent such action the less could the authorities 
blame the local man. Such local campaigns should—and I believe 
will—be of common occurrence in the near future. 

And, oh! Callimachus, there is need for them! When I retire 
I am going to make a real itinerary of British Public Libraries. I 
am going to tell the truth, and since unpleasant truth always finds a 
market—generally with those who shouldn’t hear it—I will thus 
provide for my old age. I will include—excuse this glance back— 
the library that smells like the Augean stables, and the place where 
the Town Clerk selects the books, and tell of the man and wife 
who maintain their little library in splendid order and cleanliness 
unaided, with several young children to feed and educate, and 
receive something like 

Tutrty SHILLINGS A WEEK. 


Of course, that is only one side of the picture. 

Aberystwyth reminds me of another matter. We are to have 
another 

SUMMER SCHOOL 

this year. I am glad, as the educational value of these gatherings 
is only exceeded by the worth of the good fellowship and inter- 
change of ideas they promote. But—although the fees and boarding 
costs are so low that the Summer School is a cheap holiday— 
railway fares are a serious consideration. Many young assistants 
who would give much to go simply cannot find the necessary cash. 
What I would like to see, Collimaston, would be, say, a dozen 
scholarships awarded annually by the Library Association to 
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deserving students. I am not going to pretend that the L.A. has 
any superfluous wealth, yet undeniably it does make a profit out 
of the examinations. If such a profit is unavoidable, part, at least, 
should be spent upon the assistants, and these scholarships would 
salve our consciences, make for goodwill and prove profitable 
investments. Yours, 
ARISTONYMOUS. 

My Dear ERATOSTHENES, 

Your last letter I have read with very mixed feelings. I had 
hoped that you would have kept to the path that we old folk have, 
through all the years, maintained carefully and courageously. 
I allude, my dear Eratosthenes, to the spirit of humility which, 
inculcated in us when young, has always checked any undue assump- 
tion of superiority on our part. In your last letter you say, ‘‘ Where 
is the man?” Do you not see, my friend, that at the same time 
as you wrote those words you also replied, “‘ There are none like us 
to carry the torch?” And there you committed the great fault, 
You, who have for years learned at the feet of the Ancients, have 
forgotten, temporarily I hope, one virtue those Ancients passed 
to us, 

HvmILity. 

When you grasped the torch and became one to whom was 
vouchsafed the sacred duty of teaching those who must come 
after us, this one lesson you failed to remember and appreciate. 
Consequently, you now appear as a member of that community 
which brazenly asserts that in it reposes all the wisdom and know- 
ledge of the ages, which will cease to be when that community has, 
like all others, passed on. 

Moreover, my dear friend, on second thoughts, I think you 
will see that in making this utterance you have convicted yourself. 
Of what? you will say. Just this, dear friend—that in time to 
come some will say, ‘‘ What did Eratosthenes do when he grasped 
the torch? Did he teach well that others who came after would 
be fitted to wear his shoes?” And reply will be made, “ No, he 
did not teach well. He himself said so, for on one occasion he 
remarked that there were none fitted to follow him.” 

For my part I think your apparent gloom to be quite needless. 
There are many among the young folk who will be in their time 
quite as good as yourself and may even surpass you. They do not 
make a lot of noise or threaten to turn the world upside down with 
wonderful theories. Noise, my dear friend, is very easy of accom- 
plishment, as you should know, when as a youngster you banged 
a drum. If our young men refrain from 


BANGING THE DruM 


do not mistake their silence for incapability. There is always the 
fear, in me at any rate, that the drum-banger is noisily hiding his 
deficiencies. There are too many of those folk about; folk who 
talk plentifully and as noisily as a brass band contest. When the 
noise ceases there is no benefit save in the silence that is gladly 
welcomed. 
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Where you and I can find much useful work to do is in those 
fields where flint implements are still in use. Believe me, there 
are many. Places there are where methods are old, and ancient, 
and antiquated; where everything is done to guard the books 
rather than to make them productive of good. That is a fruitful 
and useful line of attack for us. Many still think of themselves as 
sentries placed to guard a treasure. They have a treasure but it is 
valueless because in their mistaken zeal they keep it as a dead thing 
in a coffin. A book comes to life when its pages are opened. It 
was never meant to be, as many seem to think, a museum specimen 
condemned to be imprisoned in a glass case. 

That’s it, Eratosthenes! Let’s have a raid on 


Gtass-CasE LIBRARIES, 


those soulless affairs where the would-be borrower has almost to 
cajole the custodian to let him view a book instead of being greeted 
with, “ Friend, what can I do to help you? Whatever lies within 
my power I will gladly do. Be you high or low, rich or poor, the 
library shall be to you an open door.” 
Yours as ever, 
ARISTARCHUS. 
[The Editor does not hold himselj responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of ‘‘ LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.”’] 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES BRANCH. 
MARCH MONTHLY MEETING. 


Wuite members of the Branch regretted that illness prevented 
Mr. J. Hall Richardson, General Manager of the Daily Telegraph, 
from receiving them at the offices of that great journal, yet the 
Association is to be congratulated upon the alternative meeting 
at 32, Portman Square, W.1, which was arranged by the courtesy 
of Sir Robert and Lady Witt. 

The comparatively few members who took the trouble to 
attend were deeply interested and not a little surprised at the 
wonderful library of over 250,000 reproductions of pictures which 
have been got together, classified and catalogued by Sir Robert and 
Lady Witt and their staff. The enterprise is a private one and 
unique, and comprises reproductions of the pictures of the chief 
painters principally of Europe and roughly from the 12th century 
to date. The collection excludes artists belonging to the Eastern 
nations. It is arranged in a series of pamphlets boxes all of the 
same size, about 15 by I2ins., as near as we could judge. Some- 
times the reproduction is from a half-tone block, a colour print 
or a photograph, and all are mounted on a standard size mount, 
a number of prints relating to the same painter and on the same 
subject being kept together in a manilla folder and labelled accord- 
ingly. The boxes are arranged first under the various schools of 
painting and then in alphabetical order of the painter, one artist 
ranning to several boxes while others less prolific are grouped to- 
gether in one box. The pictures are catalogued under painter and 
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subject, and, as may be imagined, a good deal of difficulty has been 
met with in classifying many of the pictures, particularly those in 
the landscape class, where a mill, a cart, an old cottage or a barn 
often forms the only tangible thing upon which to compile a subject 
index. However, Sir Robert has very effectually dealt with the 
subject difficulty and we came away fascinated by his collection, 
and amazed at the skill and meticulous care with which every part 
of the work has been carried out. As one interested in photography, 
I should like to pay respectful tribute particularly to the excellence 
of the photographic reproduction work, and students can rest assured 
that not only do the prints actually represent the picture but the 
photography has been so well carried out that no colour or tone 
value has been lost. Portraits are entered under the name of the 
subject of the painting, and where minute subdivision is nec 

such details are noted as to whether the sitter is looking to the right 
or the left, whether the hands appear, and so on. 

In the course of a few remarks Sir Robert Witt gave a very 
interesting account of the collection and mentioned that the library 
was available for reference to any bona fide student. 

Mr. R. B. Prideaux, B.A. (Reform Club), expressed the thanks 
of the Association for the privilege of meeting at the house and 
examining such a valuable collection. The resolution was heartily 
supported. G.R.B. 


OBITUARY 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. R. G. Williams, F.L.A., 
Deputy Librarian of Bolton, which occurred suddenly on March 
11th from pneumonia. Mr. Williams was in his 42nd year, and was 
trained in the Wallasey Public Libraries. He was appointed a 
Senior Assistant in the Bolton Public Libraries in 1906, and was 
promoted to be Deputy Librarian in August, 1922. Mr. Williams’ 
new edition of ‘ Courses of Study in Library Science’ is in the 
press and will be ready shortly. 

We also regret to announce the death of Mr. D. T. B. Wood, 
Deputy Keeper of Manuscripts and Superintendent of the Students’ 
Room at the British Museum, which occurred recently. Not only 
was Mr. Wood well known in the Manuscript Department of the 
British Museum but he had published articles in various reviews and 
magazines. Many librarians were acquainted with his invention of 
a Rotating Card Cabinet called The Spindex. 


NOTE. 


Tue History OF THE 2/6Tu Battacion “ THe Krinc’s” 
(LIVERPOOL REGIMENT), 1914-1919. By Capt. C. E. Wurtzburg, 
M.C. (Adjutant, Nov., 1916—Nov., 1918). 4to, cloth gilt, 384 
pages. With frontispiece photograph, 16 maps and 32 illus- 
trations in monochrome. 

Surplus copies of the above-mentioned book are available for distribution 
among the Public Libraries of Great Britain. Application should be made 
to the Chief Librarian, Public Libraries Liverpool, enclosing 1s. 2d. per yA 
soplied 5 —_ of packing and postage. Copies for Branches may also 
appli 
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REVIEWS. 


REPORTS. 

Hove Public Library.—33rd Annual Report for the year ending 
December 3ist, 1925. Ltbrarian and Curator, John William 
Lister. Population, 44,580. Income, £2,668. Stock: Lending, 
25,190 ; Reference, 13,364. Additions: Lending 1,705; Refer- 
ence, 1,337. Issues: Lending, 142,747; Reference, 41,535; 
Children’s Library, 34,886 ; Henriques Library, 1,128. Borrowers : 
Adult, 5,834; Children, 1,585. 

An extension of the Library, to be known as the “ Lady Wolseley 
Library,” is now approaching completion and when finished will house the 
collection of material forming a omg A of Agriculture and Horticulture. 
More suitable accommodation for the Museum collection is to be provided 
as the collection has quite outgrown the space at present allotted to it in the 
Reference Library. 

Port E.izaBetH Public Library.—77th Annual Report for the 
year ending December 31st, 1925. Librarian, Fred W. Cooper. 
Income from Subscriptions and Fines, £2,324; from Rents, 

1,218; Government grant, £450; Municipal grant, £100. 

tock, 54,945. Additions, 1,467; Issues, 186,708. Subscribers, 

2,425. 

The past year has been one of considerable progress in many directions. 
A large increase in the number of subscribers and, therefore, in the amount 
of subscriptions received, is reported. The issues were over 10,000 more 
than last year. The City Council have decided to increase their grant to the 
Library to £200. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Baropa Library Handbook. 1926. 

This is the 4th edition of the Handbook and is greatly enlarged. It is 
published to provide a souvenir for the numerous visitors to the Library 
and to serve as a guide to Librarians, Educationalists, and Social Workers in 
India. It contains statistics of all the Libraries in the City and the State. 
The Central Library has a stock of 105,340 vols. and is administered on the 
*‘ open-access "’ system. 3,642 borrowers are registered. The Travelling 
Library section has 18,633 books which are distributed in over 400 specially 
constructed boxes. The Handbook contains 15 illustrations, including some 
showing the village libraries. . 

Coventry Public Libraries Readers’ Bulletin. March-April, 1926. 

Mr. B. N. Langdon-Davies, M.A., Managing Director of the Labour 
Publishing Company, contributes to this issue a short article on “‘ How to 
Read.” It is addressed particularly to those who find it difficult to enjoy the 
great writers in English literature. A reading list on “Australasia” and a 
select list of French fiction are also included. 

Croypon Public Libraries Readers’ Index. March-April, 1926. 

The story of the Croydon colliers is ably told by Mr. Henry A. Sharp 
ander the title of “‘An Old Local Industry.” Statistics show that the Libraries 
continue to set up records in all departments. _ 

Furuam Public Libraries Readers’ Guide to Recent Additions. 
January-March, 1926. 

The object of this publication, which is the first of a series, to be issued 
quarterly, is to establish a point of contact that has not hitherto existed 
between the reader and the Library. Lists of books added, reading lists on 
Fe subjects and local notes will be the main features. 

ALIFAX Public Libraries Readers’ Guide. March, 1926. 

A donation of considerable value has just been received consisting of 
several hundreds of books in and dealing with foreign languages. Statistics 
for February show increases over last year’s figures. 
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NORTHAMPTON Public Library. An Illustrated Guide to the 


Northampton Public Library. 
Gives details of the various departments and activities of the Library 
and a short account of the work during the past 50 years. 10,000 copies of 
this handsomely produced little guide are being distributed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
LIBRARY EXTENSION AND PROPAGANDA. 


To the Editor The Library World. 
Sir, 

I am preparing, for publication in the autumn by Messrs. 
Grafton and Co., a handbook of Library Extension and Propaganda. 
This is to embrace not only direct publicity but all the methods by 
which greater public interest can be aroused and more work achieved 
by our libraries. It is concerned not only with means of attracting 
additional readers but also with the improvement of existing use. 
Improved methods of administration, extension activities—lectures, 
exhibitions, work with societies, schools, etc., etc.—will be discussed. 
I have gathered together a great deal of material. Nevertheless 
there must be many developments of this work which have not 
been described in print nor come within my experience, and it 
is very desirable that such a handbook should be as complete as 
possible. Therefore I shall be very grateful if librarians who are 
utilising methods which are likely to be unique or unknown to me 
will send me full details. It is of the unusual, special, perhaps quite 
limited activities, adaptations, and experiments that I would 


hear. Yours, etc., 
Ipswich Public Libraries, Lionet R. McCotvin, 
Suffolk. 


To the Epittor The Library World. 
Sir, 

There are doubtless many members of the profession who 
welcome the somewhat lighter tones adopted in your pages after 
the more solid fare offered by the L.A-R. and the L.A. In your 
March issue, however, you and your Greek tragedian seem to be 
writing from the depths of despondency, despairing in turn of both 
librarians and assistants. 

While agreeing that these depressing statements, written under 
the cloak of anonymity, fail to carry o’er much weight, and that 
in taking notice of them we are probably falling into an editorially 
conceived journalistic trap laid to catch contributions, the fact 
remains that such a general tone of low spirits needs looking into, 
and, at the best, the present writer is only one of the many un- 
stimulating “ obsolete at thirty ”’ class. 

We have not yet seen the report of the A.L.A. Warrington 
meeting, but are nevertheless surprised that Mr. Jast should inform 
our American colleagues in so decided a fashion of his views of the 

resent-day assistant. To say the least, it is hardly good tactics. 
ere the writer of your editorials at all in touch with the work of 
the A.A.L. Council to-day (A.A.L., please) he would hardly dare 
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remark that “ our young friends . . . cannot provide .. . 
much energy for the things that matter.” Like his Greek colleague, 
he is obviously out of touch with much that is going on in pro- 
fessional circles, but the former has, at least, the excuse of increasing 


Signor Eratosthenes deplores the lack of outstanding 
personalities in the profession to-day. In this materialistic age we 
rarely see authorities inviting applications for a Chief or Borough 
Personality. It isa LIBRARIAN they usually want, and they usually 
get one. Apart from this, too, doesn’t it seem on the border-land 
of good taste to mention names, especially when omissions are of 
so glaring a nature ? 

No, sir. Even allowing for the fact that increasing years tend 
to increasing pessimism, surely present-day librarians are not so 
devoid of the things that matter and assistants of stamina as you 
would make out. Many of the poor obsoletes had to show more 
stamina, and sacrificed more between 1914 and 1918 than their 
elders were ever called upon to do, and if consistency of practice 
and policy be an editorial asset, why include in your last six numbers 
ten pages of contributions from four different assistants? Perhaps 
even the obsolete come in handy on occasions! Yours, etc., 
The Central Library, Mare Street, Hackney,E.8. FRANK T. Bussey. 


To the Eptror The Library World. 
182, Kensington Park Road, Holland Park, W.11. 
Sir, March 27th, 1926. 

The strictures upon present-day library assistants contained in 
the editorials of your last issue, although unlikely either to disturb 
the deep slumber of the younger generation or substantially to 
increase the roll of the School of Librarianship, call for a brief reply. 

The writer’s “ bare truths” are controverted by solid facts. 
Was there ever a time when there were more entrants for the pro- 
fessional examinations of the Library Association? More theses 
in course of preparation? More steady and vigorous growth in 
the membership of the Association of Assistant Librarians? More 
determination to be rid of those obstacles and effete conventions 
which block the path to the goal that we envisage ? 

How is it, I wonder, that the advice and help of these Rip Van 
Winkles of modern assistants is increasingly sought after and 
appreciated by the public? If your contributor is right, then the 
instinct of the public is all wrong and the time has come for a heart- 
to-heart talk with our borrowers. Let us explain, with that pleni- 
tude and pathos of which we are masters, that we have neither 
travelled nor paid fair fees in the acquisition of the knowledge we 
share with them—do they not think it cheap and nasty? That 
their confidence in us is misplaced, since we are invertebrate, insin- 
cere, purblind, and drowsy. That one day we were getting on with 
our business after seeing a vision or two and dreaming a few dreams 
when a man who was good enough for his profession, but whose 
name we did not catch, came up and stuck little furtive pins in us 
to give us stamina; but we did not budge. Then let us throw our- 
selves on the mercy of the public and depend upon their chivalry 
not to cast us out. Yours, etc. R. D. H. Smita. 
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To the Eprror, The Library World. 


Public Library, 
Bethnal Green, E.2. 
Dear SIR, March 25th, 1926. 

As a present-day assistant, allow me to state some personal 
views with reference to your editorial in the March number of The 
Library World. On the subject of the L.C.C. evening classes in 
Librarianship I may agree and have spoken to that effect more 
than once. What I do protest against is the statement that the 
“present day assistant has very little of the stamina of his pre- 
decessors.”’ 

The predecessors of the present day assistant have left him a 
legacy of hopelessly mediocre collections of books, housed in libraries 
that were both badly planned and badly organised. Out of all the 
London boroughs, no more than ten have libraries that any educated 
and cultured reader would find adequate and stimulating. To-day, 
after seventy years of public libraries, we have neither the dignity 
of a profession nor the honest standing of a trade. 

It is we, the modern assistants, who are determined to make 
something out of Librarianship, and before we can do this we have 
to clear away the débris of the past. 

There is only one library in London which was planned, is 

anised and continuously staffed by the younger generation. 
That is Bethnal Green ; and I challenge the writer of the editorial 
to come here and fail to find any work of importance in classic 
and European literature, both in the original language and in trans- 
lation. Further, to fail to find any work of even minor importance 
in the whole field of English literature. In this I include the original 
texts of Anglo-Saxon and Middle English writings. This is with 
five years’ work only, and it was not done without qualifications. 
I further challenge the “‘ Lordly nameless one” who wrote this 
editorial to meet the modern assistant in open debate on this subject 
whenever he cares, at whatever time and place he may choose. 
Yours, etc., 

J. Gerarp O'Leary. 


The Library World.” We hope to publish further cor- 
respondence on this subject in our next issue]. 


Books on Every Conceivable Subject 


Over 1,250,000 volumes in Stock. SECOND-HAND, NEW & “AS NEW” 
REPLACEMENTS A SPECIALITY 
—_ WE HOLD AN IMMENSE STOCK 
OF BOOKS NOW OUT-OF-PRINT 
Books sent on approval. 20 Departmental Catalogues issued. 
BOOKS PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 


W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., z/BRARY SPECIALISTS 
MANETTE STREET, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.1. 
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